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way from solemnity to jest, from dream to reality (the reviewer, for one, is 
glad to find Groth's " Matten Has " at p. 29 ; and, at p. 169, Storck's 
" Wenn't Kermes ess"). On pages 52-56 an old friend appears in Schro- 
der's " Wettlopen twischen den Hasen un Swinegel," the race between the 
hare and the hedgehog. The rarer and more difficult words in the text are 
explained in copious foot-notes, a list of works used is given (pp. xviii, xix), 
and the introduction deals in general fashion with the folk of marsh and 
heath. The reading of a volume like this will give us an excellent idea of 
the " folk as they are," while the closeness of the dialects in which the 
poems and prose pieces are written, to modern English, adds something to 
the pleasure of perusal. 

A. F. C. 

Stand und Beruf im Volksmund. Eine Sammlung von Sprichwortern 
und Sprichwortlichen Redensarten. Herausgegeben von Rudolf Eck- 
art. Gottingen, Verlag von Franz Wunder. 1900. Pp. vi — |— 7-152. 
The author of this little book is well known through his writings on Ger- 
man (especially Low German) poetry and folk-literature. Of the 3560 
proverbs and folk-sayings here presented, 398 refer to royalty and the 
nobility, 238 to officialdom and business, 398 to medicine and law, 860 to 
artists, the learned professions, the clergy, and teachers, 166 to the military, 
1068 to the working-classes, and 432 to domestic affairs. A list of author- 
ities is given (pp. 243-248). The exceeding brevity of folk-wit at times is 
seen in some of these proverbs and proverbial expressions : Hofamt ver- 
dammt. Adel — Tadel. Kaufmann — Glaubmann. Advokaten — Schad- 
vokaten. Malervolk — Hadevolk. Bussvater — Busenvater. Jesuwiter — 
Jesuwider. Moncherei — Schweinerei. Leichenpredigt — Liigenpredigt. 
Bauer — Lauer. Jagdrecht — Teufelsrecht. Ehe — wehe. Ehelos — ehr- 
los. Frau — au ! Muttermal — Liebesmal. Of all classes of the com- 
munity the monks seem to have been lashed most by the German folk- 
tongue, the mother to have fared the best. Some of the most striking 
proverbs in this collection are as follows : A prince is as rare in heaven as 
a stag in a poor man's kitchen. At court a bolt often comes from the blue. 
Better brought up great than born great. It is politics to talk like an angel 
and mean like the devil. Company is beggary. No doctor is better than 
three. When the doctor comes the toothache has gone. Good lawyers are 
bad neighbors. If the beard made the philosopher, the he-goat would be 
in the ranks. Great scholars are rarely great saints. God in Heaven is 
not safe from Jesuits. One teacher is better than two books. Schoolmas- 
ters are seldom rich. Ninety-nine schoolmasters, a hundred fools, say the 
peasants of the Black Forest. Soldiers are the devil's playfellows. One 
peasant and eleven oxen are thirteen head of cattle. Baker and brewer 
cannot sit on one place. He lies like a printer. The host is the best who 
drinks more than the guests. The best hunter often comes home empty- 
handed. The miller and his donkey do not always think the same. Even 
a good fisherman loses an eel. The blacksmith hammers even in dreams. 
The shoemaker goes to church, to pray God to let sheep die. When par- 
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ents sleep, children dream. Adam's rib is worse than the "grip." Mar- 
riage comes after love, like smoke after flame. The first wife is the maid, 
the second the mistress. The stepmother's child is fed twice. Hungry 
children don't play. A mother's tears are real tears. 

On the whole, this selection gives "a very good idea of the richness of 
Teutonic folk-thought about the activities of life, and makes very interesting 
reading. 

A. F. C. 

Eaglehawk and Crow. A Study of the Australian Aborigines, including 
an Inquiry into their Origin and a Survey of Australian Languages. By 
John Mathew, M. A., B. D. London : David Nutt, 1899. Pp. xvi -f- 
288. 

This is a rather venturesome, though withal a very interesting volume. 
The thirteen chapters have the following headings : The Origin of the Aus- 
tralian Race ; The Indigenes of Australia, Papuan ; The Dravidian Ele- 
ment ; The Malay Element ; Distribution (of the population) ; Physical 
Characters of the Australians ; Dwellings, Clothing, Implements, Food ; 
Government; Laws, Institutions; Marriage, Man-Making, Mutilations, 
Burial Customs ; Art, Corrdborees ; Sorcery, Superstitions, Religion ; Aus- 
tralian Languages ; Outlines of Grammar. Pages 208-272 are taken up by 
a comparative table of fifty-two word-lists, of which three are from the 
New Hebrides, two from Torres Strait, and five from Tasmania. . The 
comparative table is preceded by a distribution-map and a list of authori- 
ties. A good index completes the book. 

"Eaglehawk and Crow" is the expansion of an essay written in 1889, 
since which time the author has been a constant student of the Australian 
aborigines, while during his youth he was for a period of some seven years 
of station life in intimate touch with the Kabi tribe of Queensland. Hence 
his opinions on many of the questions concerning the aborigines, their 
condition, capacities, etc., are entitled to great respect. But in the fields 
of ethnology and comparative philology he does not appear to such advan- 
tage. The need for continued and thoroughly scientific study of the na- 
tives is apparent from the opinion expresssd by the author (p. 92) : " It 
seems very probable that, in Victoria and New South Wales at least, there 
will not be a single pure aboriginal surviving, fifty years hence." The 
influence of white colonists upon native customs and practices, in a direct 
and indirect way, has been considerable, and Mr. Mathew thinks that " all 
over Australia circumcision would probably have prevailed in time but for 
British settlement " (p. 120). In the description of the " man-making " 
ceremonies, the following item deserves emphasis (p. 1 18) : " Various par- 
ties of blacks congregate at one spot, each party having several candidates 
for initiation. One party takes the boys out of one camp, the men there 
take boys out of the next, and so forth. The boys are never taken out for 
initiation by their own friends." The " message-sticks " of the Australian 
natives, according to Mr. Mathew, " are imitations of the old Malay prac- 
tice, prevailing at least in Sumatra, of writing upon bamboo and rattan 



